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Status  Report  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  Premier’s 
Council  on  the  Status  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities  and 
is  intended  to  provoke 
discussion  of  issues 
concerning  persons  with 
disabilities.  This  publication 
is  also  available  on  audio 
cassette  by  contacting  our 
office  at: 

Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

250,  11044-82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  0T2 
Phone  (403)  422-1095  or 
Toll  Free  1-800-272-8841 
(Voice  or  TDD) 

Readers'  comments  and 
suggestions  are  always 
appreciated.  Please  address 
your  correspondence  to:  The 
Editor,  Status  Report,  at  the 
above  address. 

For  written  permission  to 
reproduce  editorial  material 
contained  in  Status  Report, 
contact  the  Editor. 

The  opinions  expressed  in 
Status  Report  are  those  of 
their  authors  and  are  not 
necessarily  those  held  by  the 
Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities. 


Message  from  the  Chair 

The  Future  of  the  Council 


by  Gary  McPherson,  Chairperson 

On  December  23,  after  finishing  some 
business  in  the  Legislature,  I stopped  at  the 
Premier’s  office  to  arrange  a meeting.  To 
my  surprise,  Premier  Klein  was  available 
right  after  Christmas.  It’s  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  Premier’s  door  is  open. 

I had  several  reasons  for  wanting  to 
meet  the  new  Premier.  Primarily,  I was 
curious  to  see  where  the  Council  fit  in  with 
his  plans.  As  our  conversation  began,  I was 
again  pleasantly  surprised.  Premier  Klein 
assured  me  that  he  is  committed  to  the 
Council’s  work  of  ensuring  “full  and  equal 
participation  of  people  with  disabilities  in 
the  life  of  the  province.”  That  alone  didn’t 
surprise  me,  but  his  level  of  commitment, 
when  it  became  apparent,  was  somewhat 
unexpected.  Specifically,  he  said  he  felt  we 
should  report  directly  to  him,  and  he  would 
be  willing  to  personally  deliver  significant 
Council  initiatives  directly  to  Cabinet. 

Of  course,  when  you  read  the  legislation 
that  the  Council  exists  by,  you  realize  that 
this  is  the  way  the  Council  was  designed  to 
work.  But  lately,  it  hasn’t  worked  like  that 
at  all.  In  the  fall  of  1991,  despite  my  request 
to  Premier  Getty  that  the  Council  remain 
with  Mr.  Dinning,  we  were  transferred  to 
Mr.  Brassard  at  the  newly  created  Seniors 
Ministry.  The  next  year  or  so  quickly 
became  a quagmire  of  misunderstanding 
and  red  tape.  Our  direct  reporting 
mechanism  to  the  Premier  appeared  to  have 
disappeared,  apparently  replaced  by  several 
layers  of  bureaucracy.  We  would  make  one 
recommendation.  The  bureaucracy  within 
the  Seniors  Ministry  would  make  another. 
Government  departments  have  since 
admitted  to  us  that  they  were  confused  by 
the  sometimes  conflicting  positions.  Take 
the  case  of  Bill  25  and  Michener  Centre. 

Bill  25  originated  from  the  Seniors’ 

Ministry.  In  our  role  of  advising 
government,  we  knew  that  the  majority  of 


Albertans  with  a stake  in  mental  disability 
were  in  opposition  to  Bill  25,  and,  as  such, 
we  said  Bill  25,  as  presented,  was  a bad 
idea.  Who  is  to  be  believed? 

The  Premier  and  I did  not  discuss  Bill 
25.  But  we  did  discuss  some  of  the 
Council’s  most  immediate  work  - the 
Action  Plan  review  and  the  Community 
Supports  recommendation.  The,  Action  Plan 
review,  which  is  being  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Anderson,  is  essentially  a report 
card.  In  other  words,  just  how  many  of  the 
Action  Plan  recommendations  have  been 
carried  out,  why,  and  why  not?  Premier 
Klein  expressed  regret  that  while  ihe  Action 
Plan  had  been  implemented  in  bits  and 
pieces,  it  hadn’t  been  considered  and 
endorsed  in  its  entirety  by  Cabinet.  He  said 
that  he  is  willing  to  take  {he  Action  Plan 
review  and  the  unaddressed 
recommendations  to  Cabinet  for  its 
endorsement. 

As  for  the  Community  Supports 
recommendation,  well,  we’ve  been 
pounding  away  at  this  one  for  two  years, 
using  the  philosophy  that  Albertans  with 
disabilities  will  only  achieve  equality  and 
begin  to  contribute  when  the  supports  that 
level  the  playing  field  are  easily  and  quickly 
available.  As  it  turns  out,  what  we’re  asking 
for  - the  consolidation  of  22  programs  into  a 
single  program  - is  precisely  the  type  of 
process  that  the  Premier  believes  must 
happen  if  government  is  to  effectively 
streamline  and  make  better  use  of  resources. 
He  is  now  looking  at  the  recommendation  to 
see  how  and  when  it  can  be  implemented. 

It’s  strange.  I was  beginning  to  feel  that 
we  were  asking  for  too  much.  Yet  I know 
our  approach  has  always  been  pragmatic. 
Our  recommendations  were  practical, 
realistic  and  equitable.  They  do  require, 
however,  a shift  in  priorities,  a change  in 
attitudes,  and  understanding.  These  things. 
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it  sometimes  seems,  are  harder  to  come  by 
than  dollars. 

Will  the  Premier’s  Council  will  be  an 
effective  agent  of  change  in  its  remaining 
years  of  life?  It’s  unrealistic  to  think  that 


Premier  Klein  will  always  agree  with  his 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities.  But  after  our  meeting,  I can't 
help  but  feel  a slight  sense  of  optimism 
where  pessimism  was  creeping  in.  # 


Community  Supports:  Consumer 
Input  Sought 


The  Alberta  Coalition  for  Community 
Supports  and  the  Premier's  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities  will  be 
co-sponsoring  nine  consumer  forums  across 
the  province  in  early  April,  1993.  The 
purpose  of  these  forums  is  to  give 
consumers  and  advocates  the  chance  to 
provide  input  in  the  proposed  development 
of  a consolidated  Community  Supports 
Program. 

Currently,  there  are  22  government 
programs  offering  personal  and  technical 
supports.  These  programs  have  varying 
criteria,  processes  and  points  of  entry. 
Access  to  these  programs  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  and  a fundamental  change  is 
needed  to  remove  many  of  the  unreasonable 
barriers  which  are  faced  by  Albertans  with 
disabilities. 

The  Alberta  Coalition  for  Community 
Supports  agrees  with  the  Premier's  Council 
recommendation  that  many  of  these  existing 
programs  should  be  consolidated  into  a 
single  and  effective  Community  Supports 


Program  with  one  set  of  criteria  and  local 
access  for  consumers  in  their  own 
community. 

Both  the  Premier's  Council  and  the 
Coalition  believe  that  a broad  base  of  public 
support  is  needed  to  change  the  current 
situation.  As  well,  both  believe  that, 
ultimately,  consumers  have  to  be  the  driving 
force  as  the  shape  of  a Community  Supports 
Program  emerges. 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  maze  of 
bureaucracy  and  red  tape  which  currently 
exists,  and  if  you  want  easier  access  to 
personal  and  technical  supports,  plan  to 
attend  the  forum  in  your  area.  Locations 
and  dates  are  located  below;  further  details 
with  exact  locations  will  be  advertised  in 
local  newspapers. 

For  more  information  about  the 
proposed  Community  Supports  Program  or 
these  public  forums,  please  contact  the 
Alberta  Coalition  for  Community  Supports, 
6010  - 45  Avenue,  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  T4N 
3M4,  Tel.  343-1933  Fax  342-2677.  • 


Community  Supports  Public  Forums 


Wednesday,  March  31,  1993 

Fort  McMurray 

7:00  pm 

Thursday,  April  1,  1993 

Peace  River 

7:00  pm 

Friday,  April  2,  1993 

Grande  Prairie 

7:00  pm 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1993 

Medicine  Hat 

7:00  pm 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1993 

Lethbridge 

7:00  pm 

Thursday,  April  8,  1993 

Calgary 

7:00  pm 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1993 

Red  Deer 

7:00  pm 

Thursday,  April  15,  1993 

St.  Paul 

7:00  pm 

Friday,  April  16,  1993 

Edmonton 

7:00  pm 
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Executive  Director's  Message 

Committed  to  Committees 


by  Eric  Boyd,  Executive  Director 

Here  at  the  Council,  we've  noticed  an 
interesting  phenomenon  as  of  late.  It  seems 
that  as  government  and  private  industry 
bring  themselves  up  to  speed  on  matters  of 
disability,  a committee  is  often  established 
to  guide  the  way.  In  turn,  the  Council  is 
often  requested  to  sit  on  specific  committees 
to  provide  advice  and  expertise.  Late  in  '92, 

I became  a part  of  three  new  committees;  all 
have  a great  deal  of  potential. 

Ministerial  Consultative  Committee  - Labour 
Market  Development  & Training 

In  November,  Norm  Weiss,  then 
Minister  of  Career  Development  and 
Employment,  formed  a committee  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  "establishing  a 
private  sector  training  partnership  to  advise 
government  and  manage  labour  market 
resources  in  Alberta.” 

Traditionally,  labour  development  and 
training  policy  has  been  developed  and 
implemented  in  relative  isolation  among  the 
various  stakeholders,  namely  Canada 
Employment,  Alberta  Career  Development 
and  Employment,  and  the  various  public 
and  private  training  institutions.  There’s 
been  little  input  from  business  and  labour. 
The  opportunity  now  exists  to  create  a 
partnership  of  all  these  sectors  to  form  a 
provincial  mechanism  which  could  guide 
policy  and  direct  resources  in  this  area. 

To  decide  what  form  the  partnership 
may  take,  committee  members  will  consult 
with  stakeholders,  review  partnerships  in 
other  provinces,  and  recommend  an  Alberta 
mechanism  that  suits  Albertans’  needs.  The 
Council  believes  that  minority  interests 
should  be  well  represented  on  any  such 
policy  making  body  which  might  result 
from  this  consultation  process,  and  we 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  Minister  in 
inviting  the  Premier’s  Council  to  participate 
on  the  committee. 


Before  the  consultation  begins  later  in 
the  year,  interested  groups  and  individuals 
should  explore  this  issue  and  come  up  with 
suggestions  that  may  help  the  committee 
provide  the  best  advice  to  the  Minister  and 
Cabinet.  If  you  have  any  suggestions,  please 
give  me  a call. 

Alberta  Hotel  Association  - Accessibility 
Standards  and  Rating  System  Committee 

In  November,  1 was  invited  to 
participate  on  a committee  established  by 
the  Alberta  Hotel  Association  to  develop 
accessibility  standards  and  a rating  system 
for  the  accommodation  industry  in  Alberta. 
The  goals  are  to  provide  a clear  picture  of 
accessibility  of  individual  hotels  across  the 
province  and  to  help  the  accommodation 
industry  become  much  more  accessible  to 
people  with  disabilities. 

Other  representation  is  from  the  hotel/ 
accommodation  industry,  the  construction 
industry,  Alberta  Labour,  Alberta 
Restaurant  and  Food  Services  Association, 
Alberta  Tourism,  and  the  Alberta  Council 
on  Aging.  Consultants  for  the  project  are 
Swift-R  and  West  Winds  Tourism. 

The  Committee  has  already  conducted 
its  first  series  of  meetings  with  three  focus 
groups  of  consumers  with  disabilities  in 
Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Victoria.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  identify 
barriers  encountered  and  to  solicit 
suggestions  for  the  standards  and  rating 
system.  During  January,  the  committee  will 
draft  proposed  standards,  to  be  shared  with 
focus  groups  in  February.  A final  report  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  March  or  April. 

The  Hotel  Association  of  Canada  has 
invited  the  Alberta  Hotel  Association  to 
present  the  report  to  their  general  meeting 
later  this  year.  It  is  certainly  encouraging  to 
see  the  private  sector  assuming  a leadership 
role  in  this  area. 


National  Task  Group  - Barrier  Free  Means  of 
Emergency  Exit 

For  some  time,  people  with  disabilities 
and  their  advocates  have  expressed  concern 
that  despite  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  barrier-free  access  to  public  buildings, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  attention  given  to 
ensuring  mandatory  requirements  for 
accessible  emergency  exits. 

In  response,  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada  has  established  a Task 
Group  of  the  National  Standing  Committee 
on  Occupancy  and  Barrier-Free  Design  to 
promote  the  development  of  comprehensive 
egress  requirements  for  proposed  inclusion 
in  the  1995  National  Building  Code.  The 
Task  Group  held  its  first  meeting  and  public 


hearings  in  Calgary  in  November.  Its  next 
series  of  public  hearings  were  held  in 
Vancouver  on  January  14  and  15.  A third 
series  of  public  hearings  may  occur  in 
eastern  Canada  in  February.  Once 
recommendations  have  been  drafted,  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  joint  standing 
committee  for  approval.  Some  of  the  issues 
being  considered  by  the  Task  Group  are: 

O use  of  fire  rated  elevators  for 
emergency  exits 

O use  of  fire  rated  areas  of  refuge 
O visual  alarms  for  people  who  are  deaf 
O emergency  procedures  policy  for 
evacuation  of  people  with  disabilities 
Contact  our  office  for  more  information  on 
any  of  these  committees.  # 


Boost  for  Brain  Injury 


Alberta  Health  has  committed  to  a new  Edmonton-based 
program  for  people  with  brain  injuries. 


In  October,  Alberta  Health 
announced  funding  for  an 
Edmonton-based  program  for 
people  with  brain  injuries.  The 
Rebuilding  program,  offered  by  the 
Edmonton  Brain  Injury  Relearning 
Society,  will  focus  on  providing 
rehabilitation  at  the  community 
level  for  individuals  who  have 
sustained  a brain  injury  and  their 
families. 

Initially,  Rebuilding  will  offer 
programming  for  people  who  reside 
within  45  kilometers  of  Edmonton, 
with  spaces  for  ten  participants  who 
will  stay  an  estimated  average  of 
eight  months.  Both  the  size  and 
scope  are  expected  to  increase.  The 
program  will  be  individualized  for  each 
person  and  set  in  the  person’s  own 
community.  The  goals  include  meaningful 
real  world  outcomes  by  equipping  the 
participant  with  skills  and  strategies  to 
enhance  his  or  her  own  community  life. 

Staffing  for  the  program  will  consist  of 
a program  manager,  two  facilitators,  six 


community  coaches  and  an  office 
coordinator.  The  initial  intake  of  five 
participants  was  scheduled  for  February  1. 
Additional  information  on  Rebuilding  can 
be  obtained  by  contacting  Debbie  Hubbard, 
Program  Manager,  #102  - Green  Grove 
Drive,  St.  Albert,  Alberta  T8N  5H6  Tel. 
458-9286.  • 
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Integration  in  Education: 


Are  We  Really  Making  Progress? 


by  Fran  Vargo,  Director  of  Research  and  Policy  Review 


To  educate  or  not  to  educate  - that  used  to 
be  the  question.  In  Alberta,  as  recently  as 
the  1980s,  some  children  with  disabilities 
were  being  denied  an  education  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  school  board,  the  child  was 
“uneducable”.  The  School  Act  of  1988 
ended  that.  Now  any  school  board  wishing 
to  deny  education  to  a disabled  child 
believed  to  be  uneducable  must  present  the 
case  to  a tribunal  for  decision.  The  tribunal 
is  not  busy. 

Beginning  in  the  1970s,  special 
education  programs  proliferated  to  serve 
children  with  a variety  of  learning  and  other 
disabilities.  Often  such  programs  required 
the  removal  of  students  from  the  regular 
classroom  to  a “special”  (i.e.,  segregated) 
classroom,  and  sometimes  even  to  a 
separate  school.  As  educators  learned  more 
about  teaching  students  with  disabilities, 
these  classes  became  more  and  more 
specialized  as  students  were  clustered  into 
smaller  and  more  unique  groupings. 

But  a funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  1990s.  Parents  began  to  realize  that 
their  children 
with  disabilities 


Do  kids  with  disabilities  belong  in  the  regular  classroom?  In  a 
recent  Alberta  Survey,  over  81%  said  yes. 


were  not 
excelling,  either 
academically  or 
socially. 

Ridiculed  by 
other  children 
and  unchallenged 
by  appropriate 
role  models  or 
curricula,  these 
students  were 
being  poorly 
served  by  the 
education  system. 
Adults  with 
disabilities 
believed  that  they 


were  generally  feared  and  misunderstood 
because  other  adults  never  got  to  know  them 
as  equals. 

To  integrate  or  not  to  integrate  - that 
became  the  question.  Was  it  possible,  even 
desirable,  to  educate  students  with 
disabilities  along  with  their  non-disabled 
peers?  Many  parents,  advocates  and  adults 
with  disabilities  said  yes.  Some  educators, 
parents  and  advocates,  and  interested 
citizens  said  no.  Research  began  to 
demonstrate  the  social  and  educational 
benefits  of  integration,  but  the  results  were 
not  conclusive.  (Strangely,  hardly  anyone 
asked  if  segregated  special  education 
programs  could  demonstrate  benefits.) 
Further  research  showed  that  there  might 
also  be  benefits  for  non-disabled  children 
from  integration. 

Some  real  progress  was  made  toward 
the  end  of  the  ’80s  to  include  many  children 
with  disabilities  in  some  or  all  regular 
school  activities,  both  academic  and  social. 
This  is  gratifying  since  psychologists, 
people  with  disabilities  and  their  advocates 
have  long  said  that  contact  through 
integration  as  children  was  the  way  to 
change  negative  attitudes  toward  disability. 
Since  school  is  the  main  vehicle  for 
bringing  children  together,  it  seemed 
imperative  that  integration  occur  in  school. 

But  there  is  fear  that  the  pendulum  is 
beginning  to  swing  the  other  way  again.  As 
people  become  more  and  more  disenchanted 
with  the  education  system  in  general, 
parents  of  children  with  disabilities  worry 
that  the  call  for  “a  return  to  educational 
excellence”  will  mean  exclusion  for  their 
children  once  again.  It  is  a time  of 
uncertainty. 

With  shrinking  education  budgets, 
rising  costs,  teachers  who  feel  ill-prepared 
for  change,  and  demands  for  better 
accountability  at  the  forefront,  we  wanted  to 
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"Although  there  are  no  data 
to  support  the  idea  that 
integrated  education  is  more 
expensive  overall  than  the 
old  system,  the  needs  of  a 
few  students  have  raised 
many  concerns  for  cash 
strapped  school  boards. " 


see  where  Albertans  stood  on  the  issue  of 
integration  for  children  with  disabilities. 
The  results  of  a recent  survey  seem  to 
reflect  some  of  the  other  uncertainties  that 
people  face  today. 

Albertans  strongly  support  the  belief 
that  all  children,  disabled  or  not,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  educated  in  a 
regular  school  (81.6%  agreed).  As  social 
scientists  might  have  predicted,  those  in  the 
youngest  age  category,  18  to  24  years, 
showed  the  highest  degree  of  agreement  - 
87.1%.  Obviously,  people  in  this  age 
category  are  the  most  likely  to  have 
experienced  students  with  disabilities  in 
school  and  will  have  grown  up  in  the 
decades  when  disabled  adults  began  to  take 
their  places  in  society. 

As  a broad  principle,  it  would  appear 
that  Albertans  support  educational 
integration.  But  there  are  caveats.  Only 
58.7%  of  the  survey  sample  of  1277  people 
disagreed  when  asked  if  integration  should 
be  limited  to  disabled  children  who  show 
potential.  And  over  one  quarter  of  the 
sample  (26%)  agreed  that  integration 
should  be  limited  to  certain  children.  On 
this  point,  people  were  strongly  divided  on 
the  basis  of  age,  education  and  household 
income. 

People  who  are  over  55,  have  less  than 
a high  school  education  or  have  a 
household  income  of  less  than  $20,000  are 
more  likely  to  want  to  limit  integration. 
People  under  45  years  of  age,  who  have  a 
high  school  education,  or  earn  $50,000  or 
more  tend  to  support  integration  for  all 
children. 

These  findings  are  consistent  with 
expectations.  People  in  the  younger  age 
groups,  including  the  infamous  baby 
boomers,  have  experienced  life  differently 
and  often  more  broadly  than  those  in  older 
age  groups.  As  a group,  they  are  better 
educated  than  their  parents  and  they  have 
been  the  rights  activists  and  change  agents 
of  the  last  two  decades.  They  are  only 
beginning  to  arrive  at  the  top  of  the 
decision  making  pyramid,  and  there  is  hope 
that  they  will  carry  positive  attitudes 


forward  with  them  into  the  next  century. 

If  there  is  to  be  a move  away  from 
educational  integration,  it  seems  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  economics  rather  than 
attitudes.  Although  there  are  no  data  to 
support  the  idea  that  integrated  education  is 
more  expensive  overall  than  the  old  system, 
the  needs  of  a few  students  have  raised  many 
concerns  for  cash  strapped  school  boards. 

Opinion  appears  to  be  divided  in 
Alberta.  School  boards  have  stated  that 
Alberta  Education  should  fully  fund  the  cost 
of  special  education,  particularly  for  high 
needs  children.  Alberta  Education  has 
argued  that  all  children  fall  within  the 
mandate  of  individual  boards  and  that,  if 
their  needs  cannot  be  met  within  the  special 
education  grant  from  the  government, 
municipal  taxes  should  make  up  the 
difference.  At  issue  here  are  the  support 
costs  for  these  children,  which  may  include 
nursing  services,  physiotherapy, 
occupational  therapy,  special  equipment  like 
adapted  computers,  and  personal  assistance 
from  an  aide. 

Our  survey  sample  was  asked  if  medical 
and  non-educational  costs  for  disabled 
children  should  be  part  of  the  regular  school 
budget,  just  like  the  costs  of  music  programs 
and  physical  education.  Almost  53%  agreed 
that  they  should,  but  a full  25%  disagreed. 
Older  and  younger  respondents  tended  to  be 
more  supportive  - of  those  over  55  years, 
64%  agreed,  making  this  the  most 
supportive  age  group.  People  with  lower 
incomes  and  education  levels  were  also  more 
supportive,  although  almost  half  of  those 
with  university  education  or  household 
incomes  over  $50,000  agreed  that  these  were 
legitimate  school  budget  costs  as  well. 

There  are  a number  of  possible  ways  to 
provide  supports  to  children  with  disabilities 
in  school  and  each  has  potentially  positive 
and  negative  aspects.  As  demand  grows  and 
budgets  shrink,  children  with  severe 
disabilities  become  more  vulnerable  to  the 
pressures  to  contain  costs.  Tough  decisions 
will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  but  what 
must  not  be  lost  in  the  process  is  every 
child’s  right  to  a quality  education.  # 


Greyhound  Gets  Accessible! 


Barrier  Free  Service  Links  Edmonton  and  Caigary 

by  Cliff  Bridges,  Council  Communications 


At  first  glance,  it  looks  like  any  other 
Greyhound  bus.  But  a closer  inspection  reveals 
otherwise.  It  seems  longer  than  the  usual 
Greyhound,  and  it  is  - by  about  five  feet. 

There’s  also  a strange-looking  door  at  the  right 
rear  of  the  bus.  And  inside  is  a washroom  big 
enough  for,  say,  well.. .yes.  It’s  big  enough  for  a 
wheelchair.  Could  this  actually  be  a wheelchair 
accessible  Greyhound  bus? 

The  answer  is  yes.  Greyhound,  Canada’s 
largest  coach  carrier,  is  now  offering  barrier 
free  service  between  Edmonton,  Red  Deer  and 
Calgary  at  least  once  a day  in  either  direction 
on  a state-of-the-art  bus.  In  fact,  this  is  the  first 
service  of  its  type  ever  offered  in  Canada.  It’s  a 
one  year  pilot  project  funded  by  Greyhound, 
Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities  and  the 
Government  of  Canada.  The  goal  is  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  such  a service  - 
both  the  demand  and 
profitability,  as  well  as  the 
durability  of  the  vehicle. 

Travelling  by  bus 
between  two  cities  has  been  a 
difficult  proposition  for 
people  with  disabilities 
which  impair  mobility. 
Wheelchairs  users  found  the 
boarding  method  - storing  the 
wheelchair  and  being  lifted 
into  a seat  - difficult  and 
undignified.  As  well,  the 
length  of  time  spent  on  a 
coach  usually  dictated  a trip 
or  two  to  the  facilities, 
which,  of  course,  were  about 
as  accessible  as  a flight  of 
stairs.  Add  everything  up, 
and  coach  travel  presented 
many  barriers.  That  is,  until 
now.  And  it’s  about  time, 
according  to  provincial 
Driver  Flo  Joubert  gives  Handicapped  Housing's  Jodi  disability  organizations. 

Gagnon  a guided  tour  of  the  bus.  “It’s  wonderful  that  this 


form  of  travel  is  coming  to  the  mainstream,” 
says  Mike  Keeping,  Provincial  Coordinator  for 
National  Access  Awareness  Week  (NAAW). 
“Part  of  being  Canadian  is  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  moving  around  in  the  great  wide 
open  spaces  that  we  have.  Keep  in  mind  the 
lower  than  average  income  that  people  with 
disabilities  have.  Bus  travel  is  open  to  a broader 
economic  spectrum  than,  say  air  travel,  which  is 
the  only  moderately  accessible  alternative.” 

Neil  Pierce,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Alberta  chapter  of  the  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association  (CPA),  agrees.  “In  our  opinion,  it’s 
a much  needed  service.  As  far  as  what  it  will  do 
for  us,  CPA  provincially,  we  will  encourage  our 
staff  to  use  the  service  when  they  do  business 
between  the  three  cities.” 

The  bus  is  built  by  Motorcoach  Industries 
(MCI)  of  Winnipeg,  a subsidiary  of  Greyhound. 
The  technology  MCI  has  employed  in  this 
prototype  is,  to  say  the  least,  impressive.  There 
are  two  spots  in  the  rear  of  the  bus  where  the 
seats  are  removable  in  order  to  provide  room  for 
two  wheelchairs.  Wheelchair  users  board  via  an 
hydraulic  lift  which  is  housed  in  the  rear  of  the 
bus.  The  lift  will  accommodate  even  large 
electric  wheelchairs. 

The  washroom  can  also  be  accessed  by  the 
largest  chairs  and  allows  a full  360  degree  turn. 
The  sink  and  mirror  can  be  used  while  sitting  or 
standing.  The  faucet  is  activated  by  an  infrared 
sensor  when  you  put  your  hands  under  it. 
Pivoting  grab  bars  ensure  easy  transfers. 

One  interesting  note  about  the  washroom. 
Greyhound’s  brochure  reads,  “An  attendant  is 
necessary  for  passengers  with  disabilities  to  use 
the  lavatory  while  the  bus  is  in  motion.”  This, 
of  course,  would  be  ridiculous  for  a passenger 
who  never  travels  with  an  attendant.  I called 
Greyhound  to  inquire  and,  as  I suspected,  they 
are  not  as  inflexible  as  the  brochure  makes  them 
out  to  be.  Their  concern  is  the  tie-in  straps  for 
the  wheelchair.  The  wheelchair  has  to  be 
secured,  and  if  a person  is  unable  to  loosen  the 
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Jodi  Gagnon  gets 
lift,  as  well  as  the 


strap  themselves,  they 
are  obviously  unable  to 
use  the  washroom.  In 
this  case,  people 
travelling  without  an 
attendant  would  simply 
press  the  emergency 
button  and  the  driver 
would  stop  the  bus  and 
assist  them. 

The  barrier  free 
design  also  goes 
beyond  the  needs  of 
people  who  use 
wheelchairs.  Other 
a boost  from  the  coach's  hydraulic  lift.  The  innovations  include  a 
bathroom,  can  handle  the  largest  chairs . lower  front  step, 

making  boarding  easier  for  everyone.  Each  seat 
has  individual  headset 
volume  controls, 
something  that’s  sure  to 
allow  hard  of  hearing 
people  to  clearly  hear 
the  driver’s  intercom. 

And  each  emergency 
exit  has  Braille 
instructions. 

As  expected,  there 
have  been  some  minor 
problems  with  the 
technology.  One 
setback  even  took  the 
bus  out  of  service  for  a 
couple  of  days  just 
before  Christmas  (the 
infrared  sensor  for  the 
bathroom  sink  was  not 
working  well  in  the 
cold  weather;  it’s  since 
been  fixed).  But  the 
main  hurdle  for  a 
permanent  service  of 
this  type  probably  won’t 
be  the  apparently  sound 
technology.  More 
likely,  it  will  be 

convincing  Greyhound  and  other  coach 
companies  that  a service  like  this  is 
economically  feasible. 

As  of  December  23rd  (three  weeks  after 


Service  Snapshot 

Owheelchair  accessible  bus,  available  once 
a day  between  Calgary,  Edmonton  and 
Red  Deer  in  each  direction 
Ospace  for  two  wheelchair  passengers 
Ofully  automated  wheelchair  lift 
Owheelchair  accessible  washroom 
OBraille  instructions  on  emergency  exit 
Oindividual  headphones  available  per  seat 
Otravel  to  and  from  Greyhound  terminals 
must  be  arranged  by  customer 
□attendants,  if  required,  travel  free  with 
customer 

Onumbers  to  remember: 

Passenger  Fares  and  Schedules 

Calgary  265-9111 

Red  Deer  1-800-661-8747 


Edmonton 
Local  Transit 

Calgary  Handi-Bus 
Red  Deer  Action  Bus 
Edmonton  DATS 
Yellow  Cab  - accessible 
(Edmonton  only) 


the  service  started),  not  one  wheelchair  user 
had  bought  a ticket.  Remember,  this  is  a pilot 
project  designed  to  not  only  test  the  vehicle,  but 
the  demand  for  the  vehicle.  If  people  don’t  ride, 
you  can  be  sure  that  companies  will  resist 
spending  money  on  the  technology,  especially 
in  the  already  tough  economic  climate. 

What’s  the  problem?  Carol  Chuback, 
Project  Coordinator  for  Greyhound,  believes 
that  people  just  don’t  know  the  ser\dce  exists.  “1 
think  one  of  the  main  problems  is  that  it's  not 
advertised,”  she  says.  “Nobody  knows  about  it." 
The  key,  adds  Chuback,  is  to  get  the  ball 
rolling;  to  have  people  start  talking  about  it. 

“It’s  such  a great  product.  If  we  could  just  get 
people  to  come  and  look  at  it.  I’m  sure  they 
would  start  taking  advantage  of  it.” 

CPA’S  Neil  Pierce  agrees.  “Kicking  off 
the  service  with  a one 
day  media  blitz  isn't 
going  to  fill  the  seats.” 
But  Pierce  suggests  the 
responsibility  for  raising 
awareness  for  the 
service  doesn’t  belong 
exclusively  to 
Greyhound.  “As  a 
community,  we  need  to 
do  our  bit.  Associations 
like  ourselves  need  to 
help  in  the  promotion.” 
Pierce  is  planning  to 
include  an  article  on  the 
service  in  an  upcoming 
newsletter. 

Mike  Keeping, 
whose  ultimate  goal  as 
Provincial  Coordinator 
of  NAAW  is  the 
removal  of  all  barriers 
for  people  with 
disabilities,  takes 
Pierce’s  argument  a step 
further,  right  to  the 
consumers.  “People 
have  to  realize  that 
there’s  not  buckets  of  money  available  to 
increase  accessibility.  When  it  comes  along,  it’s 
got  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  Not  doing  so 
really  hurts  the  concept  of  equal  access.”  # 


421-4211 

276-1212 

343-1199 

496-4567 

462-3456 
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Final  Transportation 
Report 


In  1989,  the  Royal  Commission  on  National 
Passenger  Transportation  was  established  to 
“...inquire  into  and  report  upon  a national 
integrated  intercity  passenger  transportation 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  Canada  and 
Canadians  in  the  21st  century...” 

The  Commission  consulted  Canadians 
through  public  hearings,  toll-free  telephone 
lines,  and  written  submissions.  Recently, 
the  Commission  revealed  its  final  report,  a 
portion  of  which  recognizes  that 
approximately  10%  of  Canada’s  adult 
population  has  a transportation-related 
disability,  and  makes  the  broad 
recommendation  that  “people  with 
disabilities  should  have  wider  access  to  the 
passenger  transportation  system.”  There  are 
also  several  specific  recommendations. 

Recommendation  4.4  - Travellers  with 
physical  or  mental  disabilities  must  have 
opportunities  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  all 
Canadians  to  use  public  passenger 
transportation. 

Recommendation  9.1  - Governments 
must  establish  a goal  that  all  travellers  in 
Canada  have  access  to  public  transportation 
in  a safe,  reasonably  comfortable  and 
dignified  fashion,  irrespective  of  physical  or 
mental  ability. 

Recommendations  9.3,  9.8  and  9.9  - 


Carriers  and  providers  of  infrastructure 
must  ensure  that  their  specifications  for  new 
equipment  and  infrastructure  provide 
continuing  improvements  in  accessibility, 
cover  an  attendant’s  fare  if  they  decide  that, 
for  safety  reasons,  an  attendant  is  needed, 
and  ensure  that  any  personnel  who  might  be 
required  to  assist  travellers  do  so  with 
sensitivity  and  understanding. 

Recommendations  9.2,  9.4  and  9.7  - 
National  Transportation  Agency  (NTA) 
must  establish  minimum  standards  of 
accessibility,  become  more  actively 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  transportation 
become  more  accessible,  and  assume  a 
referee  role  to  mediate  disputes  regarding 
the  need  for  an  attendant. 

Recommendation  9.6  - A mechanism 
such  as  a coded  identification  card  system 
must  be  devised  so  that  carrier  personnel 
will  quickly  understand  the  kinds  of 
services  needed  by  each  traveller  with  a 
disability. 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
in  any  form  will  mean  some  kind  of  forward 
step  for  people  with  disabilities.  But  just 
how  much  of  a step  will  depend  on  how 
much  enforcing  power  the  NTA  will  wield 
when  the  recommendations  are  written  into 
new  transportation  legislation.  # 


Entrepreneurial  Assistance 


Alberta  Economic  Development  and 
Tourism  says  this  year’s  Capability  Plus 
program  was  once  again  an  overwhelming 
success.  The  selection  committee  approved 
16  of  75  applicants  to  share  the  $100,000  in 
available  funding. 

Capability  Plus,  which  began  in  1991, 
is  a program  developed  to  assist 
entrepreneurs  with  permanent  disabilities  in 
establishing  a new  venture  or  upgrading  an 


existing  business.  Successful  applicants 
qualify  for  interest  free  loans  and  no-cost 
business  counselling. 

The  department  is  hopeful  that 
Capability  Plus  will  be  continued  in  1993. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Calgary 
Business  Counselling  Office,  Alberta 
Economic  Development  and  Tourism,  5th 
Floor,  999  - 8 Street  S.W.  Calgary,  Alberta 
T2R  1J5  Tel.  297-6284  • 
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Cheap  Charge 


A new  Alberta  company  is  lowering  wheelchair 
battery  prices  by  as  much  as  40%. 


Anyone  who  uses  an  electric  wheelchair 
knows  the  high  cost  of  replacing  batteries. 
For  those  who  don’t,  medical  supply  shops 
charge  about  $100  for  the  lead  acid  variety, 
while  the  more  reliable  gel  types  sell 
for  about  $170.  Considering  that  most 
chairs  require  two  batteries  - which 
have  to  be  replaced  every  year  or  two 
- a four  hundred  dollar  price  tag  a 
year  is  a real  possibility.  But  a newly- 
formed  Alberta  company  is  trying  to 
lower  the  cost. 

Owners  John  Coray  and  Barry 
Ancell  of  Calgary  discovered  there 
was  nothing  unique  about  these 
batteries.  They’re  the  same  deep  cycle 
motive  battery  used  to  power  lights  in 
an  RV.  In  fact,  the  only  difference  is 
that  wholesalers  sell  the  RV  batteries 
for  a lot  less  money.  So  Coray  and 
Ancell  formed  their  not-for-profit  company, 
aptly  called  Affordable  Options  Alberta, 


and  struck  a province-wide  deal  with  a 
wholesaler. 

Under  the  system,  battery  outlets  in 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Grande  Prairie,  Red 
Deer,  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat  will 
offer  people  in  wheelchairs  gel  batteries  at 
$99.32  each  and  lead  acid  batteries  at 
$61.31  each.  The  prices  include  $5  that  the 
outlets  will  collect  and  return  to  Affordable 
Options  Alberta.  The  company  will  use  the 
money  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  electric 
wheelchairs  for  people  who  cannot  afford 
them  and  are  turned  down  from  AADL  as  a 
result  of  the  limited  amount  of  funds  in  the 
Power  Mobility  Aids  Program. 

Batteries  bought  through  the  program 
have  a one  year  warranty,  with  defective 
batteries  being  replaced  free  for  the  first 
three  months,  then  on  a pro-rated  cost 
system  for  the  next  nine  months.  For  more 
information,  contact  Affordable  Options 
Alberta  at  228-5633  (Calgary).  • 


Edmonton  and  Calgary  Agree? 


Calgary  has  purchased  50  low  floor  buses  similar  to  this 
one  operated  by  St.  Albert  Transit. 


Yes,  shocking  as  it  sounds  - especially  to 
sports  fans  - Edmonton  and  Calgary  have 
found  some  common 
ground.  It  seems  both 
cities  are  making  a 
commitment  to  the 
transportation  needs  of 
Albertans  with 
disabilities. 

In  the  last  issue  of 
Status  Report,  we 
indicated  that  the  city  of 
Edmonton  had  made  a 
commitment  to  purchase 
59  new  low-floor  buses. 
Shortly  after  it  was 
published,  Calgary 


announced  similar  plans. 

The  city  is  proceeding  with  the 
purchase  of  50  of  the  buses,  which  have  low 
floors  and  are  able  to  be  lowered  to  curb 
level  to  accommodate  people  who  use 
wheelchairs  or  who  have  other  mobility 
limitations.  Alberta  Transportation  and 
Utilities  is  providing  a one-time  grant  of 
$15,000  per  bus  in  order  to  offset  the 
slightly  higher  cost  of  the  new  design. 
That’s  in  addition  to  normal  cost-sharing  of 
new  buses  that  the  department  has  agreed  to 
under  the  Basic  Capital  Grant  program. 

As  in  Edmonton,  the  buses  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  regular  transit  service; 
the  first  will  hit  the  streets  of  Calgary 
sometime  in  1993.  # 
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Ontario's  New  Advocacy  Law 


"A  whole  community  of 
vulnerable  people  will  now 
have  a say  in  how  their 
probiems  are  addressed. " 


It’s  a fact  - people  with  disabilities  are  often 
vulnerable.  Whether  a young  quadriplegic, 
an  elderly  person  with  severe  arthritis,  or  a 
child  with  a developmental  disability,  the 
result  is  some  level  of  vulnerability.  Cases 
of  abuse  from  either  caregivers,  family  or 
both  surface  all  too  often.  A large  part  of 
the  problem,  it  seems,  is  a lack  of  a 
safeguard  mechanism  for  the  person  with 
the  disability. 

On  December  7th,  Ontario  became  the 
first  province  in  Canada  to  formally 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  On  that  day,  Ontario  passed  a 
new  Advocacy  Act.  In  essence,  the  Act 
gives  people  a legal  right  to  an  advocate  - 
something  they’ve  never  had.  It  also  gives 
the  advocate  legal  access  to  client  records. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Act  will  see  the 
formation  of  an  advocacy  commission.  The 
commission  will  decide  how  services  will  be 
provided,  set  up  training,  and  establish 
standards  and  a code  of  conduct  for 
advocates.  The  Act  gives  advocates 
considerable  power  - any  individual 
refusing  to  allow  an  advocate  to  see  a client 
may  face  a $5,000  fine;  a corporation  may 
be  fined  $25,000. 

Some  other  details  have  also  been 
worked  out.  People  needing  an  advocate 
will  call  one  of  six  regional  advocacy  offices 
through  widely-advertised  phone  numbers. 
If  someone  is  incapable  of  phoning, 
advocates  will  also  respond  to  calls  from 
friends,  family,  caregivers  or  concerned 
neighbours.  The  advocates  take  instructions 
from  the  client,  and  are  not  substitute 


decision  makers. 

Clients  will  have  to  pass  the  standard 
for  consent.  According  to  Carla  McKague,  a 
government  lawyer  who  helped  draft  the 
Act,  the  standard  will  be  easy  for  people 
with  mental  disabilities  and  illnesses  to 
pass,  and  a person  will  be  judged  capable  of 
instructing  an  advocate  if  they  are  able  to 
indicate,  in  some  manner,  a desire  for  the 
service  and  why  they  want  it. 

“We  could  be  looking  at  a little  old  lady 
who’s  really  senile  lying  in  a urine-soaked 
bed  in  a nursing  home  and  if  she  can  say  T 
want  them  to  change  my  sheets,  please  help 
me,’  she’s  passed  the  test,”  McKague  says. 

The  advocate  will  also  have  the  power 
to  step  in  if  the  person  is  not  capable  of 
instructing  and  is  at  risk  of  serious  harm  - 
for  example,  if  a person  with  a severe 
mental  disability  is  found  locked  in  a closet. 
In  the  case  of  an  incapable  person  not  at 
risk,  an  advocate  may  take  instruction  from 
a legally  authorized  guardian. 

Some  of  Ontario’s  disability  rights 
groups  have  expressed  concern  over  how 
the  legislation  will  be  implemented, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  standard  for 
consent.  But  for  the  most  part,  everyone 
seems  to  agree  it’s  a huge  step  in  the  right 
direction,  including  the  Ontario  Advocacy 
Coalition,  which  campaigned  six  years  for 
the  new  legislation. 

“The  main  thing  it  does  is  empower 
people,”  says  Orville  Endicott,  Coalition 
coordinator.  “A  whole  community  of 
vulnerable  people  will  now  have  a say  in 
how  their  problems  are  addressed.”  # 


Food  for  Thought 

"It  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  afraid  of  ehange,  or  so  in  love  with  the  old  ways,  but  it  is  that 
place  in  between  we  fear...  like  being  in  between  trapezes.  It  is  Linus  when  his  blanket  is  in 
the  dryer.  There  is  nothing  to  hold  on  to. " - Marilyn  Ferguson 
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The  Mailbag 


December  3,  1992 

I have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Employment  Equity  Conference  Bridges 
’92  in  Edmonton  (September  21  - 23,  1992).  The  conference  was  well  organized  and 
the  selection  of  speakers  and  presenters  came  from  a cross  section  of  people 
representing  employment  equity  concerns. 

However,  in  a number  of  the  conference  presentations  and  discussions,  terms 
such  as  job  ghettos,  pink  ghettos,  and  dead  end  jobs  were  used  to  identify  a certain 
segment  of  the  employment  market.  The  most  significant  characteristics  of  those  jobs  is 
a lower  rate  of  pay  and  a lack  of  opportunity  for  career  advancement. 

This  sort  of  negative  rhetoric  detracts  from  the  purpose  that  many  of  us  share  - 
ensuring  that  the  employment  market  is  available  to  all  persons  on  a fair  and  equitable 
basis  to  the  level  that  they  choose  or  are  able  to  participate.  The  credibility  of 
employment  equity  initiatives  and  its  advocates  are  damaged  by  those  types  of 
devaluing  labels. 

1)  Employers  play  an  obvious  significant  role  in  the  employment  market.  Linkages 
through  effective  partnerships  are  important  for  all  stakeholders  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  strengthen  that  partnership.  Derogatory  descriptors  of  any  job  serve  no 
purpose,  other  than  to  drive  a wedge  between  the  stakeholders. 

2)  There  are  many  people  who  choose  this  type  of  work  because  they  enjoy  it  or  it  may 
fit  their  particular  lifestyle.  Negative  labels  tend  to  pass  judgment  on  those  people  and 
their  choices. 

3)  There  are  many  individuals  who  experience  employment  barriers  for  whom 
employment  of  any  sort  is  a significant  accomplishment.  Jobs  provide  people  with  a 
meaningful  social  role  and  income,  as  well  as  empowering  them  with  more  control  over 
their  lives.  Damaging  labels  lessen  the  value  of  their  achievements. 

Language  is  a very  powerful  tool  and  professionals  and  advocates  in  the  field 
of  employment  equity  should  be  cautious  in  its  use.  The  objective  of  employment 
equity  is  to  level  the  employment  playing  field,  and  to  allow  all  individuals  equal 
access  to  jobs.  This  can  be  done  without  devaluing  the  goals  and  accomplishments  of 
other  people. 

Garry  Donald 

Consultant,  Program  Support  Services 
Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services 


Your  letters  to  the  editor  are  welcome.  While  the  Premier's 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities  retains  the 
right  to  edit  any  published  letters  for  length,  every  effort  will  be  j 
made  to  preserve  the  original  intent. 

i 
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Rebates  for  Adapted  Vehicles 


All  three  major  U.S.  car  companies  are  now 
offering  modest  rebates  for  modifications  to 
allow  a disabled  person  to  drive. 

General  Motors  of  Canada  will 
reimburse  up  to  $1,000  for  the  cost  of 
adapting  a vehicle  so  that  it  can  be  driven 
by  a person  with  a disability,  such  as  the 
installation  of  hand  controls.  The 
reimbursement  will  apply  even  if  the 
applicant  has  secured  other  financial  aid  for 
the  purpose  of  conversion.  Contact  any 
General  Motors  dealer,  or  call  1-800-263- 
3777  for  more  information. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  is 
offering  up  to  $750  back  on  adaptive 
devices  to  allow  a person  with  a disability  to 
drive.  The  modification  must  be  done  by  a 
third  party  company,  paid  for  by  the 


individual  and  the  receipt  submitted  to  the 
Ford  dealer  for  the  rebate.  Contact  Ford, 
Mercury  or  Lincoln  dealers  or  call  1-800- 
565-8985  for  more  information. 

Chrysler  Canada  offers  up  to  $500  to 
adapt  a vehicle  so  that  it  can  be  driven  by  a 
person  with  a disability.  Chrysler  is  also  the 
only  company  that  will  allow  the  rebate  to 
be  applied  to  air  conditioning  for  a person 
with  Multiple  Sclerosis.  Applicants  must 
show  medical  documentation  confirming 
they  have  MS  and  that  air  conditioning 
would  reduce  heat  related  symptoms.  For 
more  information,  contact  Chrysler  dealers 
or  call  1-800-465-2001. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no 
foreign  car  company  offers  any  rebates  of 
these  types.  # 


reprinted  courtesy  of  Calgary  Handi-bus  and  Dave  Wildey 
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Upcoming 

Events 


Is  your  association  or 
agency  sponsoring  a 
provincial  or  national 
conference  or  workshop? 
If  so,  please  forward  the 
pertinent  information  to; 

Premier's  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

250,  11044-82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  0T2 


Alberta  has  the 
fifth  highest  rate 
of  disability  in 
Canada. 


The  Capital  Care  Group  presents  its  7th 
annual  People  and  Progress  Conference. 

February  9 to  12,  1993,  at  the  Mayfield  Inn 
in  Edmonton.  Theme:  Continuing  Care  in 
Transition.  Contact:  Leila  Shwed  at  448- 
2425. 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
and  Work  Presents  Job  Development 
Techniques.  February  25  to  26,  1993,  in 
Edmonton.  Theme:  developing  job 
opportunities  for  persons  with  employment 
barriers,  with  a focus  on  persons  with 
disabilities.  Contact:  Karen  Neustaedter, 
410  - 167  Lombard  Avenue,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba  R3B  0T6  Tel.  (204)  942-4862. 

Learning  Disabilities  Association  of 
Ontario  presents  I Have  the  Right! 
“Invisible  No  Longer”.  April  28  to  May  1, 
1993,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Theme:  discussion 
of  a wide  range  of  issues  for  people  with 
learning  disabilities.  Contact:  Mary-Gayle 
Goebel  at  (416)  487-4106. 


The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  presents 
Vitalize  93  - Provincial  Volunteer 
Conference.  June  10  to  12,  1993,  at  the 
Calgary  Convention  Center.  Theme:  a 
province  wide  conference  to  assist  Alberta’s 
volunteer  sector  in  their  development  needs. 
Contact:  Laurie  Brooks,  Suite  2020,  10104  - 
103  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  0H8 
Tel.  422-9305  (toll  free  through  R.I.T.E.) 

The  Canadian  Rehabilitation  Council  for 
the  Disabled  and  the  United  States 
Council  for  International  Rehabilitation 
present  Partners  for  Independence: 
Models  that  Work.  October  27  to  29,  1993 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  USA.  Theme:  to 
showcase  “cutting  edge”  partnerships  that 
promote  the  participation  of  people  with 
disabilities  in  all  aspects  of  life.  A call  for 
abstracts  has  gone  out.  Contact:  Program 
Coordinator,  North  American  Conference  of 
Rehabilitation  International,  45  Sheppard 
Avenue  East,  Suite  801,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M2N  5W9.  • 
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Help  Needed  for 
Research  Project 

Sherry  Peters  is  a researcher  with  a physical 
disability  who  is  working  towards  a Master’s  degree 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton.  She  is 
currently  working  on  a project  that  involves 
examining  situations  of  other  individuals  who  have 
a physical  disability.  She  is  looking  for  individuals 
who  would  be  willing  to  help  with  her  research  by 
discussing  some  of  their  experiences. 

Interested  participants  will  be  asked  to  fill  in  a 
short  questionnaire.  After  the  questionnaires  have 
been  received  and  evaluated,  some  individuals  will 
be  asked  to  take  part  in  an  interview.  The  interviews 
may  be  conducted  in  your  home  or  at  another 
acceptable  place  and  time.  If  you  would  like  to 
participate,  or  would  like  more  information,  contact 
Sherry  at  484-0463. 


Clear  Calling 

Making  a simple  phone  call  can 
often  be  a frustrating  experience  for 
a hard  of  hearing  person.  Moderate 
to  severe  high  frequency  loss  often 
means  that  regular  phones  are 
impossible  to  use.  Enter  the  Walker 
Clarity  1000  telephone,  now 
available  through  ACT. 

The  Clarity  1000  does  more 
than  just  increase  volume.  It  boosts 
the  higher  frequencies  and  features  a 
built-in  equalizer  to  tone  and  balance 
the  sounds  received.  The  result  is 
sharper,  crisper  reception  and  less 
frustration  associated  with 
miscommunication.  And  if  you 
already  wear  a hearing  aid,  the 
Clarity  is  “T”  Coil  compatible, 
making  it  the  perfect  counterpart  for 
the  best  communication  possible. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Walker  Clarity  1000,  visit  your 
nearest  ACT  Phone  Centre. 


Disability  of  Few 
Leads  to  Skills  of 
Many 

The  disabilities  of  a few  can  be  transformed  into  an  ability 
for  many,  a Winnipeg  conference  was  told  recently. 

Gordon  Way,  Boeing  Canada’s  training  manager,  said 
about  350  workers  at  the  company’s  Winnipeg  plant  have 
become  proficient  in  sign  language  over  the  years  by 
working  beside  hearing  disabled  colleagues. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  give  it  a chance  and  you  will  be 
rewarded,”  Way  told  conference  goers. 

He  said  both  deaf  persons  and  blind 
persons  have  been  working  on  the 
production  lines  since  the  plant  opened 
in  1971.  Currently,  34  sight  and 
hearing  impaired  workers  are  on  the 
payroll,  performing  tasks  ranging 
from  shop  floor 
duties  to 
highly 
skilled 
tool- 
making tasks. 

They 

have  melded  into  the 

1,700  person  workforce  with  the  assistance  of  interpreters 
fluent  in  sign  language. 

He  said  about  100  Boeing  employees  have  taken 
voluntary  training  and  are  now  fluent  in  sign  language. 
Another  250  have  a reasonably  good  working  knowledge. 
(reprinted  with  permission  from  Disability  Today) 


